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Many times in our town history it pe, ae 
has been proposed to change our State Ba 
line between Massachusetts and Rhode a ey 
Island. Most of those attempts at 2S 


changing the boundry have come irdliea te 
tne borders of Bellingham. Up unti 


about 1960 many residents of Pea cputed RHODE ISLAND CITY CITY WANTS CREDIT 
considered South Bellingham as being a 

Woonsocket suburb. These disputes in 

modern times have been pretty much for- FOR BUILDING UP PART ()F 
gotton. The border dispute started 


gradually and climaxed about 1915. MASSACHUSETTS 
A brief random of events in the 


South Bellingham area: 
1843-Woonsocket Patriot newspaper widely 


Established 


read. Special to T he Journal. 

1867- -Woonsocket, Ra Tt. Incorporated as a BELLINGHAM, June 23—Town Officers have beard that certain Woon- 
city. socket real estate men wish to annex a portion of South Bellingham to thelr 
1891- -Ninety- -Six persons Signed a petition city, as that district is being developed by capitol of the Rhode Island City. 
for free mail deli lvery from Woon. The officers believe that the Woonsocket men plan to try and have Massa- 
1893-Water pipes laid from Woon. on — chusetts exchange a portion of the South Bellingham land, for Rhode [s- 
Pulaski Blvd. Jand land, near Fall River. 


1899-Electric car tracks are laid from Bellingham officers are ready to fight the project. One of them sald he 
the Woon. car barn to Hoag Lake(Silver). Junderstood a meeting was to be held in Woonsocket last night. The Journal 
1900-Because of the growth of Woon. today, was unable to find out if such a meeting was held. 


families in SO. Bellingham the school There has been a notable increase in real estate in Bellingham due to 


house had to be enlarged. the building operations in South Bellingham. The new buildings there are 
1904-The telephone reached as far as worth $29,000. These houses are all near the Woonsocket-Bellingham line 
Scott Hill from Woon. and very accessible to Woonsocket. 


1905-Gas mains were laid on Pulaski Blvd Orville C Rhodes, Carroll E White!and Timothy E Foley, assessors of 

from Woon. Bellingham, settled on the tax rate yesterday, making it the saMe as last 
Some new subdivision developments year, $18 per $1000, 

laid out in South Bellingham. 


The foot and mouth disease hit Bellingham quite severely, taking $2000 


eee ae worth of personal property off the lists. 

‘Social- Terrace 1909 During this time period Jenks Res- 
social Villa 1910 ervoir was supplying ice for residents 
Franco Villa 1913 of Woonsocket. Also a 1913 Post Card 
Villier Farm 1913 (A: from Silver Lake was printed'Hoag Lake' 


Central Manor 1916 Ne Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


HISTORICAL DOINGS 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES of the COMMISSION QUESTIONS? & ANSWERS! 


The Historical Museum has been 
open weekly all summer for the benefi 
of frequent visitors. 

In June we hosted a meeting of 
the Polish-Speaking group from the 
COA. It was a most enjoyable time, as 
they serenaded us in Polish. 

The 275th Anniversary Committee 
has met weekly in our building for 
their planning meetings. 

We participated in an Art Show 
at the public library, sponsored by 
the Arts Council. It featured scenes 
of Bellingham,MA. and Bellingham, Eng- 
land. We hope you were able to see it. 

One of our members has been dili- 
gently working on a Historic Guide 
to Bellingham. 

Some members have been working 
on an Historic Town Afghan which por- 
trays pictures of original Bellingham 
landmarks. As of this date, the plans/ 
designs for the afghan have gone to th 
weavers/manufacturers. It has been 
designed by the Commission . It will 
be available in January 1995 at 
Schafer Nursery, 745 So.Main St.... 
Other organizations in town which are 
actively participating in the promo- 
tion and will share in the proceeds 
from this project are : Friends of the 
Library, Friends of Music, and 


Friends of History..-For more inform- 
ation, see enclosed flyer. 
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Question: What is the origin of the 
word "turnpike?" 


Answer: When toll roads, or turn- 
pikes were first laid out and built 
in America, most of the financing 
was done through subscription money 
obtained through shareolders or by 
way of assessment on the communities 
through which the road ran. 

To repay the shareholders, a system 
of tolls was established, with so 
many pennies for a man, horse, or 
cattle, and so on. 

The road was divided into sections, 
usually a few miles in length, and 
at the beginning of each section, a 
toll-keeper collected the money. 

To prevent users of the road from 
going through without payment, a 
barrier in the form of a long pole 
was placed across the highway. It 
was pivoted at one end, and could 
be swung out of the way to allow 
passage. q 
These barriers were fashioned after | 
the medieval pikestaffs - a ten or | 
twelve foot pole with a spear at 
one end. 

When a traveler paid the toll re- 
quired, the toll keeper would "turn 
the pikestaff" and permit passage. 
The '"turnpike'' phrase was soon 
adopted as an identifier for toll 
roads and later actually became a 
part of the title of a toll road. 
In Bellingham, Hartford Avenue 
follows the course of the Hartford 
and Dedham Turnpike. 

Our "'pike'' was built between 1805 
and 1809 in "as near a straight 
line as can be made." 

Besides being used in battle, pike- 
staffs had another use; they were 
used to display the heads of those 
criminals (and rulers) whose pun- 
ishment was decapitation. 

But let's not think of that while 
traveling along our Hartford Aven- 
ue. 


Us" 


FDD 


HISTORIC TOWN 
AFGHAN 


100% Cotton Colors Available 
Machine Washable Cranberry Red & Off White 
and dryable Navy Blue & Off White 

Contains Original Cost 
Bellingham Landmarks $49.95 + $2.50 tax 
Designed by the (if shipped add $6.00) 


Historical Commission 


Buy yourself a Present 
of the Pasi!!! 


May be purchased/ordered at: 
Schafer Nursery 
745 South Main Street 
Bellingham, Ma 02019 


Available: January 1995 
Gift Certificate Available for Christmas 
Don't Delay — Reserve Today!!! 
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ABBOTT GARAGE | : 
Sear 


+ 9R0 DODGE Bute 
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BEFORE 
The old tavern at the corner of Grove St. & Hartford Ave. 


Bellingham 


The changing scenes. 


The same corner as it appears today. 


AFTER 


BLUEBERRY ING 


Many years ago blueberrying was a common 
country activity for most families. Pastur- 
es and swampy areas usually’had the best 
berries. There were low bush berries that 
ripened earliest but gave you a back ache 
if you;picked many. Half high bushes were 
a bit later to ripen but a lot easier to 
pick. The high bush berries were easiest to 
pick but the latest to ripen. If one want- 
ed to extend the season, you picked all ‘i: 
three kinds. Some of the plumpest ones were 
real sour. The sweetest were the; pretty 
light blue low bush ones. 

My first experience with picking blue- 
berries was when I was very young. My moth- 
er and grandmother decided to try a marshy 
area down the road on the other side of the 
street. We took off with our containers, 
mine being a Mason jar. I wasn't too happy 
to be going and it was worse when we got 
there. Branches kept slapping me in the 
face and there were too many bugs. When we 
found suitable picking, it was on high bush 
berries. The lower branches had only a few 
berries and I couldn*t reach the high bran- 
ches. I began to cry. Grandma came to my 
rescue, aS always, and pulled down a branch 
and secured it so I could reach it. rt 
took forever for tiny fingers to pick one 
berry at a time, only covering the bottom 
of the jar. I began to cry but Mom said 
we'd stay all day if that's what it took 
for me to fill my jar. Although I'm not 
certain, I'll bet Grandma sneeked a few 
handsful of berries into the jar. 

As I got a little older and someone men- 
tioned going berrying, I tried to make my- 
self scarce. It didn't always work but it 
was never as bad as my first time. 

We'd pick in pastures and marshy places. 
I can remember picking in a pasture where 
cows were grazing. They had bells hanging 
around their necks. At least we could hear 
them if they got too close. Back then, most 
cows had horns. One day I heard the sound 
of the bell getting closer and the heavy 
thuds of a mean cow running toward me. One 
didn't spread the barbed wire strands to 
Crawl through. You threw yourself on the 
_ ground and rolled under the fence just about 
the time the cow reached it. Often your 
berry pail would be left behind in your 
haste and it was a waiting game for the cow 
to leave so you could sneek back and grab 
the pail before you were spotted. 

When my folks would go berrying, my dad 
would take a milk pail and he'd always fill 
it. Sometimes they'd come home with so many 
berries it would be more than Mom and Grand | 


ma could use so Dad would sell them at his 
roadside stand. Mom and Grandma would make 
pies, a big blueberry cake and blueberry sl- 


ump after preserving many jars full. 


ONe day we all went berrying in Cedar Sw- 
amp. We spread out but kept calling back 
and forth so no one would get lost. All of 
a sudden Mom screamed. She though she'd been 
bitten by a snake. As we all rushed to her 
aid, we saw hornets coming up out of. the gr- 
ound. She'd stepped in their nest. As the 
swarm started to emerge, we ran for our lives. 
Needless to say, not many berries got picked 
on that trip. 

Grandma always had the job of picking over 
the berries. She'd sit under a tree in the 
back yard picking over quart after quart. 

She hated to pick over Dad's pail because 
there were always too many twigs and leaves 
in it. He would 'milk' the branches. While 
picking over the berries, Grandma would often 
tell me how her mother would send her and her 
siblings out to pick. They would half fill 
the pails with leaves before picking. They 
were never scolded for it or was it ever men- 
tioned. With eight picking, there were still 
enough berries to make a few pies. 

It's always a bit discouraging when you 
first start picking. You can hear the berr=+ 
ies hitting the bottom of the pail and you 
know you've got a long way to go. You can 
also hear them dropping in the pails of oth- 
ers around you. Some folks tie the pail ar- 
ound their waist, others just have a twine 
handle with the pail hanging from their arm. 
The fuller the pail gets, the heavier it gets. 
I would put mine on the ground and put hands- 
ful into it as I picked. More than once I'd 
strike it with my foot and knock it over. 
That was always worse - picking them twice. 

In later years, When my children were sm- 
all, I'd go down to the edge of the swamp 
where one lone bush stood. In the spring, : 
I'd check the bush in bloom and as time went /|/ 
on, I'd check it again when the berries st- 
arted to ripen. One year the little. bush 
had a bumper crop. I watched closely every 
day or so. When the time was right, I took 
my pail and went down back. My little bush 
had been picked clean. I could usually get 
enough berries from it to fill a Spry can 
and make two pies. I'd sit on the back st- 
eps and pick them over, usually on one of the 
hottest days of summer but I'd still make the 
pies even though the oven made the house much 
too warm. . | 

As an adult, I enjoyed picking berries 
even though I'd be surprised occasionally 
when I found I was sharing a bush with a 
snake. Some evenings, after supper, my 
youngest son and I would go over to Depot St- 


ul on 


_ The golden rule has no inches or feet, yet it 


and pick low bush berries along the railroad 


tracks. One evening, my neighbor, her son, 


my daughter and I went berrying next to the 


sand pits on Depot St. The berries were 
plentiful and we were enjoying ourselves 
until we heard gunshots. 
but later learned people used to target 
practice in the deep sand pits. 


Another time, several of us went berrying 


on the old railroad bed off North Main St. 
Dirt bikes used the area as well as few: 
cars. 


es were covered with black dust. After a 


couple of hours of picking, we emerged from 


the trail actually black from the dinder 
dust, all but around our eyes, which gave 


the comical impression of two legged racoons.| 

As the farms were sold and pastures dis- | 
appeared, wild blueberries were all but im- 
However, we now pick cul- | 


possible to find. 
tivated ones in both Franklin and Grafton. 
The berries are as big as small grapes and 
your pail is quickly filled. 


pay for them on your way out. 


flavor of a pie made from wild blueberries. 
F.M.M. 


You know your youth has fled when you have 


trouble finding a doctor who looks old enough 


to know what he's doing. 


The worst of all thieves is the one who steals 


your time. 


Winners are self confident, losers are self 
centered. Winners are self disciplined, 


losers are self destructive. 


Looking at the bright side of things never 


| hurt anyone's eyes. 


_ Good grooming and smart clothing may take 
_ years off a person's age but you can't fool 
} a flight of stairs. 


A friend is someone who makes you feel like 
the person you'd like to be. 


is the measure of every man. 


Middle age is when you finally get your head 
together just in time to watch your body fall 


apart. 


We left in a hurry 


Years of cinderswere along tie path. 
It had been very dry that year and the bush- 


You just want 
to keep picking until you femember you must 
The pies are 
delicious but there's still nothing like the 


ENDS WON'T MEET 
BY Stanley Eskew 


How in the world can I make ends 


meet? 

Can't keep shoes on the children's 
feet; 

Can't buy sugar...the price is 
Sour: 


Can't use much electric power, 

Can't catch fish...can't afford a 
lure; 

Can't raise a garden without man- 
ure. 


These 78-prices frighten my belt; 

feteel tikena foxethatts losing his 
pelt; 

Someone, or something has got to 
give, 

If the poor and hungre are goin' 
to live. 

Farmer, middle-man, 
Ale 

Does anyone hear our hungry call? 


merchant, 


Five-cent quarters are all the style, 

A handful of them won't buy you 
a smile; . 

Pennies are only goodi:fom ash are'), 

They're nothing! more than copper 
eiciita! 

Tmere Ys ‘no such’ “thing as a five— 
and-dime, 

Like stores of old, that once-on-a- 
time 


Took in nickels and dimes with a 
smile, 

And rarely ever diminished your 
pile. 

Why are prices still goin' up? 

I'd live much better if I were a 
pup. 

I'd have no worries...my ends 
would meet, 

An' I would be solvent on my 
feet. een 


> @. 


HISTORIC APPRECIATION DAY 1994: 


At a ceremony held on May 22, 1994 
Mr. William Delaney was named as the 
Historic Appreciation Award Recipient 
for the year. He joins the ranks of 
an illustrious group, as this was the 
sixth year the Bellingham Historical 
Commission, has named honorees. Dur- 
{ng Mr. Delaney's 21 years of teaching| 
in the Bellingham school system, he 
has done many things that have helped 
to earn him this special recognition. 

Mr. Delaney holds local history in 
high regard. He exposes his students 
to many aspects of Bellingham's heri- 
tage, through his classroom work. This 
instills in the students a sense of 
community pride and respect. 


When the Historical Commission pub- 
lished an article on old May Day cele- 
brations in the Crimpville Comments, 
issue #107, and included some pictures 
from Lucille Nadolny, circa 1930's - 
Mr. Delaney instigated the return of 
May Day celebrations at Stallbrook 
School. The students in his class 
spent alot of time practicing a may- 
pole dance, and then performed it at a 


special school program, which ended up 
involving the entire school. 
Another time students in Mr. Delan- 


ey's class, made dioramas of histori- 
cal buildings in Bellingham. These 
3-D representations of major town 
sites, were loaned to the Historical 
Commission. They were kept on display 
at the museum for several months. 

When the Historical Commission lent 


some old photographs to Mr. Delaney's 
classroom, extensive historical re- 
search about them was accomplished by 
his students. 

Last year when the Crimpville Com- 
ments marked it's 20th anniversary, 
was Mr. Delaney's class who sent the 
Historical Commission hand-made con- 
gratulatory cards. They had drawn a 
variety of different scenes of Bel- 
lingham on them. The Historical Com- 
mission has kept several for posterity. 


In 1994, the members of his class 
each read 275 pages, to commemorate 
this auspicious anniversary year 
for the town of Bellingham. 


Ae 


| 


The important factor in choosing 
Mr. Delaney, was his fostering 9B 


Bellingham's heritage in another 
generation. He was honored for sti- 


mulating interest in local history, 
in the children of Bellingham, who 
pass through his classes. The expo- 


sure to local history adds a special 
dimension to each of these children's 


education. In today's very mobile so- 
ciety, this gives them a sense of a 
place Bellinghamites are proud to 


call home. 


After Mr. Delaney accepted his His- 
toric Appreciation Award, he had a 
few words to say. He related the sto 
ry of when he informed his class of 
his being chosen for this recognition 
He says, they said "we do all the 
work, and you get the credit!". Well 
Mr. Delaney is certainly deserving of 
alot of credit, in the Historical Com 
mission's opinion. 


* 


Also held on this day was the Annua 
Memorial Day Parade. Aside from the 
usual veterans, police and fire appar 
atus, bands, little leaguers, girl- 
scouts etc.-there was a special divi- 


sion of the parade devoted to the 
special 1994 occassion. A prevailing 


sentiment of the parade was the rec- 


\ ognition of Bellingham's 275th Anni- THOSE CROCKERY TECHNICIANS 
| 
| 


by 
Phebe Lundvall 


versary, which was incorporated in 
1719. Many of the floats sponsored 
by local organizations, used the 
"275th theme". The days events turn- 
ed out with roaring success, the wea- 
ther was perfect too. All spectators 
agreed it was one of Bellingham's 

| better efforts, and an enjoyable time 

was had by all those attending. 


Dear Martha with your light brown hair 
' And eyes of pretty blue, 

: How many times you cheered me up 

, When I was Oh, so blue! 


Over the dishpan we would chat 
Bubbles got in our hair 

We whizzed through plates and dishes 
Piled up sky high in the air. 


When Jim brought those burned up pots 
And placed them at our side 

Our hands became real puckered 

And our patience really tried. 


But we, we kept right on talking 

| This was a joke to the other three 
We got those pots to shining 
As on their pegs you see. 


Now with the jokes and the laughter 
We got clear through the day 
Your two Crockery Technicians 
Haven't anything more to say. 


ar 
ee 


Ernie Taft, Historical Commission 
Chairman, and member of the 275th 
Anniversary Committee, dresses the 
part - in an outfit borrowed from 
the museum's collection. 


DONATIONS 


Isadora & Richard Andrews 
Emerson & Virginia Eldredge 
Joyce Mowry 

Laura Drown 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert Glockner 
Walter Hogarth 

Filomena DiTomaso 

Martha Lowell 

B.W. & Jany Chattaway 
Roland & Thersa Robidoux 
Beulah & Fred Milliard 
David & Elizabeth Andrews 
Kathryn & George Whiting 
Anne & William Perry 

Nancy & Bruce Brandle 
Albert & Ellen Spencer 

Leo & Aldora Robidoux 
Steve & Lucille Nadolny 


John Molloy 
“| had a miserable night! All my dreams were reruns!” Rita & Ernest Sawyer 


ECHOES FROM THE PAST 


Recently I was the recipient of 
some Boston and Brockton newspapers : 
dated 1913,1919, and. 1920. It was 
quite a revelation to look through 1 
themand I thought you might be inter- ; 
ested in some of the similarities and 
differences I discovered. 

In 1919, the following ads were 
placed for jobs. Right after the war, 
work was scarce and money scarcer. 
Note the salaries offered. 

--Steam shovel operators, steady 
work®ti Fo wintert-s6.-00) perday. 
--Herdman with good experience, 
$65 -wpercmonth. abl tound? 
--Chefs, all-around meats and pastr 
reliable references, no Sat.-Sun. | 
work-$25 and car fare. 
--Wanted-experienced farmer to drive; 
farm team-married-wages $18. per 
week and good farmhouse; will be } 
required to keep 2 boarders. 
--Bookkeeper-young man with good : 
experience-S$20 per week. 

We've heard the term WAR-SURPLUS. 

Well here's one from those days-- 


HORSES! 
HORSES |), creaary 


: 


* 
| 
“50 head OF Artillery and heavy Siege 
Gun Horses direct from Camp Dodge, 
Moines, Iowa. Wagon horses, farm chunk 
and heavy draft horses in single and 
matched pairs. .The ,best Jot we +hhave 

yet received. No reasonable offer 
refused....” 

In 1913 the news,;ptems often re- 
flected everyday life: TAG. cold 
wave has laid a good foundation for 
the ice crop". I guess that today all 
that would mean is that the skating 
ponds would be safe....Prices are 
always a concern. How would some of 
you male-readers like to see this ad? 

“Yes! We Make Suits and Overcoats to 
Order torts... 00. 
Some of the more prominent stores 
8 


advertising at that time were: 
STOREY & Co. 
KENNEDY'S 
GILCHRISTS 
THE FRASER DRY GOODS CO. 
UNITED TALKING MACHINE CO. 
The latter company advertised new 
record releases: 
"Barefoot Trail"by John McCormack 
"On; 


By Jingo" by All 


StaroTrio 


They also sold Victrola, Graftonola, 
Sonora, Cheney or Edison Diamond 


“aDisest 


These prices were listed in 1920. 
3-piece Overstuffed Suite $174.50 


9x a2 tapestry rug vos OU 

parlor stoves $13.98 

room-lot of wall paper. $3.00 

eye-glasses(12 kt. gold-fililed 

nose piece) $6.30 free exam 

3 tires 30x33 $32.00 

Lor 1.tpound= 
tea 
butter 
erisce 
Muell. 


43¢ 

46¢ 

26¢ 
Spaghetti 
coffee 45¢ 
roast pork 14¢ 
standing rib roast 15¢ 
extra fancy fresh-killed 


14¢ 


fowl 21¢ 
fresh shoulders 11¢ 
for 1 dozen- 
eggs 69¢ 
fancy oranges 15¢ 


Free Mince Pies 
Don't these prices almost make you 
want to go shopping? 

Much of this article points out 
the differences over the years, but 
some things never change....In the 
Boston Globe-1920- 

"Uncle Sam To Find Out What's 

Wrong With Mails" 

Efficiency experts hired to go 
over the entire postal system 
May take 3 years 

Back in the 20's hotels adver- 
tised for business as they do today. 
However the substance of the ads dif- 
rered slightly=-- 


HOTEL ARLINGTON 

Increased rentals and trans- 
portation rates cease to be your 
problems if you spend the win- 
terat the Arlington. Attractive 
sunny rooms within short walk 
to theaters abd shopping at 
exceptionally moderate rates. A 
lst class patronage only is 
solicited and accepted. ' 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BLUE BOAR 


A jolly crowd but prone to argu- 
ments--politics-the race of tea 
clippers from China to Boston 


Bay and horses 


P1919) and 1920), lafe.wasimuch.. ; 
simpler. It was less complex. People | 
appreciated what they had and took 
care of things.Litter was not an 
issue. They got happiness and joy 
out of a few possessions rather than 
the myriad of choices we have today. 

Taxes were spotty or non-existent 
There was no such thing as medical in- 
Surance. Many bills were paid by the 
barter system. 

People did not travel great dis- 
tances--roads were still dirt and 
vehicles were scarce. Families found 
their enjoyment closer to home. The 
papers advertised Hudson-Essex Motor 
Vehicles, but the top speeds were 
often 20 m.p.h. Winter travel was al- 
most non-existent due to no heaters 
and often canvas tops. Roads were sel- 
dom plowed, more often the snow was 
rolled. 

The older generation today is muc 
more rule-conscious. They often lived 
by a stricter code, both socially and 
governmentally. Today's relaxed codes 
are often beyond their understanding 
and acceptance. In 1919 this headline 
was in the paper-- 

"Blue" Sunday at Rockland 
~The orders went forth the last week 
Beeumemsctores except ithose permit- 
ted by law would have to close SUN.— 


Today this BLUE law is almost un- 
known. We can only hope for a return 
to more responsible actions by everyon 
businesses included. The whole of 
-societyis aware that the many 

breaks with tradition we see today are 
not working. We can only hope that 
'what goes around,comes around’. 

Given the material advancements ; 
and choices available to today's genert 
ation--they should be much happier 
than those of earlier generations, but 
this does not follow. Somewhere 
Senmngs..went wrong...«... Would you go 
a arate eye oR Vga a Vo) ett te 


ETA 
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When the tide of life turns against 
you, and the current upsets your boat, 
don't waste tears on what might have been, 
just lie on your back and float. 


FLAHFEATH HEAL HHH HEEL HHH Ht tH et tees Het t+tt 
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DEATHS 
Thomas O. Gill 
Earl R. Leveille 
Joseph A. Balcome 
Dr. Joseph Ashkins 
Michael Calzone 
Henry I. Haskell 
Daniel Schroeder 
Theodore F. Lamoureux 
Lionel R. Trudeau 
Normand E. Belanger 
Mary J. Cooper 
Warren (Sonny) Aldrich 
Nicholas Mucciaroni 
Dorothy V. Reid 
Morton ' (Bud) Ridge 
Leo E. Lavallee 
William Hill 
Brian J. Henderson 
John J. Clabby 
Fordys W. Arnold 
Joseph Chliszcayk 
William C. Mullaney 
Normand Q. Laferriere 
Russell H. Perron 
Florence Chamberland 
Florence I. Moncousky 
Everet Somers 
Dr. John D. Alden 
Leonard Rogers 
Lucienne E. Desrosiers 
Muriel M. (Belisle) Lemire 
Jeannette Cournoyer 
Margaret Bellofatto 


WHEN COLORFUL AUTUMN CAME... irre 


PAs Sot Sia, 
ate gi. g* if 


ph erupt: 


SSIES SERRE 
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ser Ogee NUP EN ER os Se et 
AND THE HARVEST WAS IN... AND MOM WAS CANNING, 
AND THE TANTALIZINGLY DELICIOUS AROMA OF CATSUP 

COOKING ON THE KITCHEN STOVE TEASED OUR NOSTRILS... 


help him through his day. His shoes 
had big holes in them, which he ex- 
plained were very practical for the 
bog lands of Scotland. The mud and 
Two natives of Edinburgh, Scotland water could drain out through the hole. 
recently brought a bit of their home- ;His socks were held up with red rib- 
land culture to Bellingham. Nancy andjbons and adorned with tassles. 
Jerry Bell, now residents of Waltham, The musical instruments demonstrated 
MA, put on a show at the Macy School by the Bells incuded the bagpipes, the 
on May 25,1994 as part of "Arts Week".| Celtic drum, the "bones" and the harp. 
Once again, the Bellingham Cultural |He explained how the bagpipes worked, 
Council deserves alot of credit for being made of an airbag and tubes with 
helping to bring this project to frui-|a bamboo reed in each one. It is the 
tion. Several members of the Histori+reed which vibrates to make the sounds. 
cal Commission were lucky enough to belqne celtic drum is a tightly stretched, 
issued an invitation, which was gladly perfect circle of sheepskin, with a 
accepted. wooden frame and slat across the back. 
A hand is placed through the wooden 
Slat at different positions, loose or 
tight, to make varying sounds. A two 


A DELIGHTFUL MORNING OF MUSIC 


ended drumstick can be used to simu- 
late two hands playing the drums. 

The "bones" were an easily portable 
instrument used by sailors. They con- 
sisted of two strips of wood, a set 
for each hand, which were clapped to- 
gether. The harp was used for story- 
telling and spreading the news. A 
harpist would travel the countryside, 
Knocking on doors, asking for food 

and lodging in exchange for entertain- 
ing with stories. 

It was explained that most of the 

}Scottish music was peaceful and relax- 
ing. Digging potatoes was a great 
time consumer in that country, so mu- 
sic was used to break up the boring 
monotony of the task. Many field 
songs were created in Gaelic. The 
}Scottish also believed that dancing 
The main focus of the program was to}lwas only for the feet, the rest of the 


introduce and expose the audience to body remained still. Some faster rhy- 
the assortment of musical instruments |thm music was created for dancing. 
from Scotland and Ireland, that the The Scottish preferred "clog" dancing. 
Bell's possessed. Intermingled in the Nancy led the audience in an action 
presentation were folk lore, fairy song, complete with hand motions and 
tales, puppetry, and regional music. arm movements. At the end, there were 
The audience, made up of mostly rousing cheers from the student and 
schoolchildren, was skeptical about Mr.jadult audience members alike. She al- 
Bell's outfit. They found it somewhat] SO demonstrated the use of a "limber- 
"odd". Mr. Bell described his costume|jJack", a wooden puppet like those used 
as the clothing of a traditional Scot-jin American Appalachia. She sat ina 
tish male. He had on a kilt, and ex- |chair with a paddle under her, and 
plained that in the old days during the|danced the puppet on it, as her hus- 
cold weather, men would wrap themsel- ||}band played the guitar. 
ves in blankets and belt them-there- . To close the program Jerry and Nan- 


fore preparing to face the chilly day cy marched through the audience: he 
ahead. In a pouch he called a "spor- } playing the bagpipes and she banging 


in", made of leather and tied to his ‘the Celtic drum. The song was "This 
belt, he had the stuff he carried to 01d Man". Also, the strains of "Amaz- 
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|We hope that one day soon, 


ing Grace" (lovely) filled the Macy 
School auditorium. 
ched out to the tune of 
and other more traditional music. 

After the presentation, Historical 
Commission members had a chance to 
chat with the Bells. During the 
course of this conversation, it was 
discovered that the Bells had travel- 
led in Bellingham, England and even 
had some friends there. The Bells re- 
lated to us in rich, resonant, wonder- 
fully accented voices, their impres- 
Sion-of "Belling-jum". Jerry said he 
had put on several "cracks" (gigs) in 
the town, and found the residents of 
the village to be avery good natured 
group of people. The Bells were invol 
ved with a benefit "ceilidh" (a Gaelic 
word pronounced phonetically "kay-lay" 
in Bellingham, England. A ceilidh con 
sists of "music, dance, hooting, car- 
ousing and a big buffet" sponsored by 
the village. 

Since Bellingham, England is close 
to the Scottish border, many skirmish- 
es occurred. The Bells were shown the 
"langstain" (spelling?), or a reverred 
stone in the church under which valu- 
ables were hidden. They also mention- 
ed that the village is a very close- 
knit community, and that the people 
were so nice, they have kept in touch. 

It was a very pleasant morning that 
Historical Commission-members spent in 
the company of the Bells. Not only 
were we exposed to a wonderful bit of 
Scottish heritage and culture, we were 


) also entertained with stories about 


in the British Isles 
Jerry and 
Nancy Bell can return to Bellingham 
(Massachusetts, that is), 


our "mother-town" 


The children mar- , 
"Yankee Doodle’ 


and again re- 
| gal us with their extensive talents. 


more Words of Wisdom 


Some oeople’s trains of thought 
never leave the ce:ot. 


S 


The best thing you can S>»enc on 


your children,1s, Tinks. 


ilbow grease gives the best yolish. 


smallest deec is better than 
greatest intention. 


The 
the 


An obstacle may be either a step- 
Ding stone or a.stumbling biloc«. 


GOSSIP: 


the bag. 


Letting the chat out of 


In the gooc old days, Uncle sam 
livec within his income...and with- 
Out “MOS OL_ours. 


A frienc is a present you give 
yourselt. 


It is never too soon to be kind, 
for we never xXnow how soon it will 
be too late. 


A truly contentec serson enjoys 
the scenery along the cetour.. 


Always forgive your enemies. Noth- 
ing annoys them more. 


we ao not inherit the Earth fron 
our ancestors--we borrow i1t from 
our chilcren. 


Life is lixe a 10-sveed bixe. Host 
of us have gears we never uSe. 


There are 3 xinds of memory--good, 
bac and convenient. 


School is a builcing that has four 
walls-with tomorrow inside. 


LireyourMegnotedrravowlo -races.tne 
music'- you may somecay lead the 
banc. 


“what's stitched with love will 
never tear. 


*PelAd-Together Each Accomplishes 


ETA 
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STRANDED ON THE ALIEN SHORES OF TIM 


by DONALD M.MURRAY 


I'm one of the over 60s who 
would not want to return to the 30s, 
but I often find myself surprised by 
thespresent Sremenberingewien. = 

Skinny wasn't sexy. 

Men gave up their seats on the 
trolley car to ladies. 

Women were ladies. 

In the summer, open-sided trolle 
cars with straw seats rattled down 
Quincy's Hancock Street. 

Boys wore baseball caps the way 
baseball caps were meant to be worn: 
the’ bills facing iiront, sover sthesfores 
hea d. 

Only women wore earrings. 

Only men wore tattoos. 

An erotic experience was holding}! 
hands during both movi.es of a double 
feature. 

First you dated, then you mated. 

Marriage was a life sentence. 

Men wore BVDs; 

People whispered in movie theate 

Men wore sleeve garters in the 
office. 

The string that held the meat in 
wrapping paper was saved in neat bow- 
tie knots in a kitchen drawer. 

The wrapping paper was folded 
and saved in a bag under the counter. 

Men wore bow ties. 

Men took off their hats if a 
lady stepped into an elevator. 

Elevators had operators. 

Men wore felt hats in winter and} 
straw boaters in summer. 

Drivers never passed on the right 

Men never ate salads. 

It) was daring toeridecinvas rune? } 
ble seat. 

Vandalism was stealing one green | 
apple. \ 
Everyone dressed for church. 

} 
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Men's jackets, vests, and pants 
matched. It was called a suit. You 
bought it with two pairs of pants. 
Shirts were white if you worked 
in an office. 
Shirts were blue if you didn't. 
Out of doors, women wore hats 
and gloves. 
A protuberant male tummy was 
called a-corporation. It was a sign of 
success, and we worked hard to get it. 


No one, young or old, male or fe- 


jogged. 
Men wore pants, 
children wore shorts. 
Women wore skirts. 
And slips. 
And silk stockings with the seams 
straight. 
Watches were for pockets. 
Coke was a drink. 
Pot was for tea. 
Crack was the sound of a bat hit- 
& mob as 
A boy's gun shot BBs. 
Doctors came to the house. 
Milk, ice, groceries were deliver 
Carpet sweepers were labo saving 
devices. So were wringers. 
Wash was hung out to dry. 
Rugs were hung out on the line 
each spring and struck with a beater. 
Men's socks were held up with 
garters. 
People wrote with pencils; they 
were sharpened with a pencil sharpener 


male, 
boys wore knicker 


ting 


women wore ci abe Mee were used until there was no 
pencil left. 


Shoes were resoled, reheeled. 
Again, again and again. 

Saying "darn" meant your mouth 
would be washed out. 

Pornography was underwear ads in 
the Sears catalog. 

Playboy was a bachelor who took 
his girl dancing. 

Men wore bathing suit tops on the 
beach. Women wore bathing suits--with 
Sk Giese 

Each evening in summer the family 
sat on the front porch in rockers or 
gliders. or hammocks and gossiped with 


' neighbors who wandered by. 


Having a fiancee meant you kissed 
goodnight--with the porch light on. 

I don't romanticize those times. 
Women were imprisoned in their place; 
men couldn't show feelings; minorities 
were invisible, the Great Depression 
was on and a World War was just over t 
horizon, but we who are over 60 often 
feel like alien visitors to a world we 


/ never imagined when we were young. 


Do what you can, with what you 


have, ""wWirere=you are... cc. 


ee 
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TIME TRAVELLING: 


<2 


mHeareye, hear,ye!) On*June 10th, 
994 the program "A Day in the Life of 
n Early Bostonian" was presented to 
he Bellingham public. It was brought 
jbout through the collaborative effort 
f the Bellingham Cultural Council,the 
assachusetts Cultural Council and the 
Jational Endowment for the Arts. The 
avent proved to be a very successful 
iddition to the 275th Anniversary cal- 
ndar. 

Sidney Dimond , an historical dram- 
‘Itizer, related how life was "200 years 
o today". The character he portray- 
Gewasetnat Of a shipping clerk on the 
fjoston waterfront. Mr. Dimond dealt 
jfith the daily life and problems of 
hat time. He does not chose to do a 
lell-known historical figure. Instead 
je focusses on how life was for the 


jverage American citizen,200 years ago 
ir. Dimond dressed in authentic Colon- 
al garb, to enhance his performance. 
| Dimond says his love of history was 


lostered by his mother. The family de+ 


icends from Ethan Allen. Also, the 
rummer boy at the Battle of Lexington 
nd Concord, was a cousin. As an Eadle. 
cout, in the Boy Scouts of America, 
imond was a tour guide at the historic 
aniel Webster Homestead. 

Dimond is very qualified to interpret 
fast history. He is well known for his 
istorical programs on "Voice of Ameri- 
a". As chairman of his town's Bicen- 
@nnial Committee, he originated his 
istorical dramatizations. He was also 
|Professor at Boston University anda 
2porter for the Associated Press. He 
as won 18 national awards for his cre- 
tive work and achievement in bringing 
bout a better understanding of the A- 
@rican way of life. 

Dimond has been doing his program "A 
ay in the Life of an Early Bostonian", 
yor the past 10 years. He said it was 
Sually well received by audiences of 
ell ages, which proved to be the case 

1 Bellingham. Dimond is 73 years old, 
Somgnenas words stilic thriving". ‘He 
oves his work, and admits this may 
ontribute to his well-being. 

During the couple hours the audience 
ot to share with this "early Bostoni- 


oa 


ian", it was evident that Mr. Dimond 
was indeed enjoying himself. He fiel- 
ded audience questions with knowledge 
and charm. Audience members from the 
school age children to the senior cit- 
izens, were educated and entertained 
all at the same time. 

The Historical Commission is taking 
part’ in helping to celebrate the Z/5th 
Anniversary of Bellingham. This pro- 
gram was part of an ongoing calendar 
of events, throughout 1994, to commem- 
orate this very auspicious year. Look 
for other programs in the upcoming 
months, to help Bellingham celebrate 
its 275th Anniversary. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


-eeeplease accept the enclosed dona- 
tion to help with the publication of 
issue #126. I appreciate each and e- 
very issue. Of special interests to 
me are the letters from former and 
current residents of Bellingham . I 
would like to encourage ALL readers of 
the "Comments" to take a few moments 


ical Commission, thanking them for 
their efforts in preserving and shar- 
ing our Bellingham heritage. Wouldn't 
it be nice to receive a Crimpville 
Comments bi-monthly? Hey fellow "Baby 
Boomers"---let's help them out!!!! 

We look forward to our next visit to 
Bellingham---possibly in 1995. Until 
then keep the Comment's coming!!! 


Best Regards, 
Wayne and Jane Chattaway 
and Family 


Editor's Note: We love to hear from 
our "fans", it pleases us to know we 
are pleasing you-our readers. But, 
unless alot more of YOU send in your 
reminiscences to help fill these pages, 
a BI-MONTHLY Comments....Well let's 
just say these 16 pages are not easily 
filled with new and interesting items 
relating to Bellingham's past. Now, 
Mr. Chattaway did his bit (see related 
story in this issue), how about YOU? 


Just finished reading issue #125... 
Keep up the good work. I was a resi- 
dent of So. Bellingham for many years, 
and still have ties there...Bellingham 
will always be home to me. We are : 
looking forward to the class of 1944 
reunion, to be held July 14th. Ima- 
gine "50 years"- it truly goes by fast 
doesn't it? 

Again I say thank you for having me 
on your mailing list and I love to read 
your paper. 


Sincerely, 
Roland A. Robidoux 


Fullerton, CA 


I have just enjoyed another Crimpville 
Comments. I especially enjoyed the THINGS 
I MISS and THINGS I DON'T MISS. I heartily 
agree with most of them. 


Laura M. Drown 


-i4- 


to pen a note to the Bellingham =| 


4 Of things I have to do, 
| The letters I must write, 
| And bills that are soon due. 


I love the Crimpville Comments. I 
have so many fond memories of Bel- 


lingham, having lived with my grand-_ 
parents James and Erma Spencer. I 
attended Bellingham schools in the 
early 1920's. The square was dedica- 
ted and named for my mother's brother 
who died September 26, 1918 aboard 
ship, as he was in the U.S. Navy. His 
name was Edward Leon Spencer. It was 
a proud day for the Spencer Family. 
I'm Dorothy Spencer's Cousin. 


Sincerely, 
Isadora Andrews 


We hope this donation will help to 
keep the "Crimpville Comments" com- 
ing along. It is always such a plea- 
sure to receive them and to go back 
to the good old days in Bellingham. 


Betty and Frank Lewinski 
Bellingham 


Happy Anniversary to Bellingham! TI 
lived in Bellingham for the formative 
years of my life- 3rd grade with Ger- 
trude Rhodes as teacher through 8th 
grade with Lula Cole, and then to 


Franklin High School 1927-1931. Life 
was happy there, even if a stuggle 
for existence. My Dad was in poli- 
tics there also and I went through 
his problems with him. I married a 
Bellingham resident in 1936 and mov- 
ed to Woonsocket. Many memories take 
me to Bellingham with loving nostal- 
gia. 

Please accept this contribution to 
keep the "Comments" coming and in ex- 
istence. 


) 
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Dorothea Spas Ambler 
Sarasota, Florida 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Agenda 
I keep precise records 


Appointment dates are noted 
With the greatest of care, 
And the list is always kept 
Around the house - somewhere. 


To keep a small child out of hot water, put 
a bar of soap in it. 


/ but as we journey along these byways, they 


§, good memories! 


Guest Editor Walter Hogarth ; 
The highways of life are many and varied 


all give to each of ugintangible, stimulating! 
emotions known as memories. Now, in the 

twlight of my life, I dismiss those unpleas- 
ant ones and hold with joy and pride the H 
I can emphatically suggest a 


you, the reader, that my fondest memories 
are those which were given to me by the town 
of Bellingham! 

I was reared there and it will ever be my 
home. Let me share with you some of the 
pleasant memories Bellingham gave to me. 

Do you remember? 

The old Bellingham Farmers baseball team with 
such sterling performers as Pop Wheling, 
Ernie Houseman, Dave Tuttle et al? 

Do you remember? 

Dancés at the town hall when Virginia Reels 
and quadrilles were enjoyed by those attend- 
ing? 

Do you remember? 

When the Citizens. ‘Party and the Good Govern- 
ment Party were examples of local politics? 

Do you remember? 

How the towns people relied on Johnson Bus 
Lines as the mode of commercial transporta- 
tion? 

Do you remember? 

When country singer Bradley Kincaid came to 
town? 

Do you remember? 


_ Skating parties, hay rides, proms and hops? 


eww 


Do you remember? 
Teachers, to whom we owe so much, men and 


' women like Mae Ryan, Gertrude Rhodes, Mildred 


Trafton, Ed Leahy, Jim Keough, Pop Granger 
and Helen Anne Lyons, just to name a few of 
those wonderful educators that helped mold 
our lives? 

Do you remember your special friends in 
grade school? 

Do you remember your special friends in 
high school? 

Do you remember music of the thirties 
and forties? 

Each of these fond memories are in differ- 
ent ways so important to all of us. 

A little over one year ago, I attended 
a 50th anniversary reunion of the high sch- 
ool class of 1943 and I can tell you with- 
our mental reservation, that the reunion 
brought back memories of the best years of 
my life. I am grateful for these memories + 
and will always call Bellingham my home town. 

Now reader, go on a mental journey into 
the innermost cavern of your heart and find 
the memory ,trail that Bellingham left for you 
Memories of - times, of people, of circumstan- 


es. Hold on to the good ones, throw away the 
bad ones. 


Now to all "Bellinghamites", 
PLEASANT MEMORIES! 


We took some liberties and decided 
thate tore leccer:tomtnevsedi tor": should 
be excerpted for all old time Belling- 
ham residents to enjoy. It was sent to 
us by Mr. Wayne Chattaway , currently 
residing in North Florida. 


I...feel grateful for having spent 
the first 10 years of my life (1946- 
1956) in North Bellingham. 

I will never forget learning to ice 


skate on "Lily Pond" (behind John's 


Market on Hartford Avenue) or selling 
copper and other items to "Mr. Ridol- 
fi's" junkyard on Maple Street for 
precious pennies. The memories of 
"Couture's Cows" being herded down to 
a pasture off of Maple Street from 
Hartford Avenue----and the excitement 
it would bring when a curious cow 
would break from the pack and run 
through the neighborhood. The reas- 
suring pat on the back from Father Ma- 
son as we struggled to learn Latin in 
training to become an Altar-Boy. The 
Salivating aroma of "Ma Glockner's" 
when the wind was blowing in the right 


direction. Old Willie on Maple Street 
hopping on the ice delivery truck for 


a ride to Milford or wherever. I re- 
member waiting anxiously for the mail | 
truck to arrive at Camp's Store (&Post 
Office) to deposit it's payload. 

Then there was that sad Thanksgiving 
Day my friend next door (name escapes 
me) drowned down in the Mill Pond on 
Maple Street. I recall the beaver 
busily constructing a dam (or lodge) 
in a little creek in front of Jmnson's 
Farm next to the North School (home of 
Ms. Clancy, Ms. Macy, “Ms. Murphy,etc. ). 
How about those special trips to Hix- 
on's Ice Cream Parlor in the hot sum- 
mer months? And on and on and on..... 


How about sending us your favorite 


/memories of life in Bellingham in the 


‘good ole days'? We love to share 
them with our faithful readers! 


yh 


BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
3 Common Street 

Old Library Building 

Bellingham, MA 02019 


ULOSES UP 
ROAD HOUSE 


June 26551945. 30 


SADIE ROACHE IS 
FORCED OUT OF 
BELLINGHAM 


FIRE DESTROYED PLACE 


Lightaing closed up Sadle Roaches 
Place In Bellinghane tor good aud all, 
at 6.30 o’clock this morning, The no. 
torious ~ roadhouse cuught fire and 
burned to the ground before the 
Rouche woman had time to eall on 
Bellingha : oftichils >for, protection. 

The Ugltening did* what Bellingham 
Selectinon fulled to do, und it did it 
in carnest, Besides the Roache wo. 
man, five girls were asleep In the 
house when the lightning struck the 
roof, They were not uwukened by it. 
\ Lhe roof caught fire and the flames 


ll fe 


was noliced by people on the William 
Bowen farm, some distance away. Mrs, 
Bowen sent Napoleon Curren jan em 
ployee ou the Bowen furti, to the 
house and while a portion of the roof 


was in Hames he roused the Inmates, 

IS TURNED OUT 

The Roache woman who had boasted 
that she would stay in Bellingham aud 
in the house that is now burned down, 
us long us she wanted to, was forced 
to make a hurried exit. She and the 
girls were forced tu leave the house 
in scanty attire. 

The bouse burned to the ground, 
Some of the furniture from three rooms 
on the ground toor was taken oul, but 
ull the rest wus burned up. An at- 
tempt was made to tuke out the piano, 
Which: was in one of the rooms on the 
lirst tloor, 

When it was impossibel to get ghis 
instrument through one of the door- 
Ways, &l) axe was produced and it wus 
Chopped up, parts of it being saved, 
peek 7: BURNED QUICKLY 

LF Thayer, Bellingham center, one 
of the-‘volunteer firemen there was 
called and with a few men that he 
quickly got together, they rushed up 
to the Roache place with fire exting- 
ulshers, But.it was no use. The 
building was old and of frame ani 
burned down iu short order. 

Few tears were shed in this section 
Whon it wags unnounced that the place 
had been destroyed .by fire. It has 
been uw, blot on Bellingham’s reputa- 
tion for years, Il was formerly known 
as the Mudain Duquette place, 

The Roache woman has been told to 
Bet out several limes, and each time 
hus been goue long enough to take an 
auo ride.in her big touring car, 

There are stories that fabulous rent 
was paid for the place, which wus 
Valued at $3000. 

Felix Brothers, Bellingham was as- 
sessed for the place, 


